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INTRODUCTION 


National  power  has  three  basic  components:  economic,  political 
and  military. 1  Since  the  advent  of  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States 
has  relied  heavily  upon  the  military  and  political  elements  of 
national  power  and  neglected  to  care  for  the  basic  source  of  American 
power,  our  domestic  economy. 2  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  said: 

"(to  achieve)  the  basic  objective  of  our  national  security 
policies:  eaintaining  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  ths 
vitality  of  its  fundaaental  values  and  institutions  (without 
securing  those  institutions,  would  be)  to  destroy  what  we  are 
atteapting  to  defend. 

Eisenhower  acutely  understood  the  natural  competition  between 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  and  the  need  to  provide  for  the  nation's 
defense . 

With  the  implosion  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the  concomitant 
demise  of  international  communism,  we  are  now  able  to  reassess  our 
current  national  security  policy  and  move  in  a  new  policy  direction, 
without  the  threat  imposed  by  our  former  superpower  competitor . 

We  have  in  front  of  us  the  opportunity  of  the  millennium  to 
reestablish  American  pride,  solvency  and  prosperity.  We  have  only  to 
overcome  growing  economic  challenges  from  Japan,  the  European 
Community  and  from  within  our  own  borders.  Issues  such  as  the  global 
environment,  the  domestic  economy  and  development  of  the  Third  World 
are  becoming  the  national  security  topics  of  concern.* 


PURPOSE 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  will  be  to  explore  the  imbalance 
between  the  military  and  diplomatic  elements  of  power,  which  are 
amply  provided  for  in  the  current  National  Security  Council  structure 
and  the  traditional  roots  of  American  power:  the  domestic  economy. 
The  United  States  has  not  adequately  integrated  key  domestic  policy 
issues  into  the  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States,  nor 
are  these  issues  well  coordinated  between  agencies  of  the  federal 
bureaucracy. 

This  paper  will  discuss  three  major  domestic  threats  to  national 
security:  the  federal  deficit.  Middle  East  oil  dependency,  and  the 
environment.  Although  these  are  not  the  only  domestic  problems 
facing  policy  makers,  these  three  issues  were  selected  because  they 
are  closely  interrelated  to  one  another  and  seem  to  be  the  most 
imminent  and  credible  domestic  threats  to  national  security. 

After  reviewing  the  historic  and  recent  actions  of  the  nation's 
security  planners  in  dealing  with  these  concerns,  this  paper  will 
discuss  some  of  the  difficulties  in  dealing  with  domestic  issues  in 
our  democracy.  It  will  make  recommendations  as  to  how  these  concerns 
might  be  addressed  as  part  of  our  National  Security  Strategy  through 
revisions  to  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC)  structure. 

There  are  several  factors  which  make  domestic  vitality 
imperative.  We  are  far  more  inextricably  linked  to  the  outside  World 
now  than  we  were  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  Our  industry 
depends  upon  foreign  markets  for  its  manufactured  goods  and  access  to 
raw  materials.  American  banks  and  financial  institutions  have  lent 
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billions  to  the  developing  nations  of  the  World  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.® 

The  rise  of  transnational  corporations  and  cross  border  capital 
flow  have  also  had  a  profound  effect  on  our  domestic  economy.  The 
effects  of  this  corporate  and  fiscal  transnationalism  blur  the 
distinctions  between  strictly  domestic  issues,  foreign  affairs  and 
international  trade.  The  flow  of  capital  across  national  borders  is 
so  great  that  foreign  investment  is  now  a  predominating  feature  of 
the  global  economic  picture.  In  1987,  for  example,  direct  foreign 
investment  in  the  United  States  came  to  over  $1.5  trillion  in  stocks, 
bonds  and  other  assets.  American  firms  invested  a  fifth  of  their 
book  value  overseas  with  a  total  value  of  $308  billion.®  The  effect 
of  this  tremendous  cross  border  capital  flow  has  been  to  make  the 
distinctions  between  domestic  and  foreign  commerce  irrelevant. 

DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS  AND  UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  INTERESTS 

National  security  issues  must  be  analyzed  as  they  relate  to 
sustaining  national  interests.  National  security  policy  must  achieve 
or  maintain  national  interests.  These  interests  are  described  in  the 
National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States  as: 

A.  Th«  survival  of  tha  Onitad  Stataa  (D.8.)  as  a  fras  and 
Indapandant  nation,  with  its  fundaaantal  valuas  intact  and  its 
institutions  and  paopls  sacura. 

B.  A  haalthy  and  growing  0.8.  aconoay  to  ansura  opportunity  for 
individual  proaparity  and  rasourcas  for  national  andaavors  at  hoaa 
and  abroad. 
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C.  Healthy,  cooparativa  and  politically  vigoroua  ralationa  with 
allies  and  friendly  nations. 

D.  A  stable  and  secure  world,  whara  political  and  aconoaic 
freedoB,  huaan  rights  and  daaocratic  institutions  flourish.^ 

Domestic  affairs  are  not  always  considered  as  national  security 
issues  because  they  are  not  readily  identified  as  threats  to  either  a 
survival  or  vital  interest  of  the  United  States.  A  major  purpose  of 
this  paper  is  to  show  that  domestic  affairs  are  security  concerns 
which  are  directly  related  to  the  above-stated  national  interests  of 
the  U.S. 

THE  FEDERAL  DEFICIT 

In  his  book,  Day  of  Reckoning,  Benjamin  M.  Friedman  argues  that 
the  seemingly  insoluble  federal  deficit  is  a  major  factor  in  the  slow 
recovery  of  the  United  States'  economy  from  recession.®  It  is 
therefore  a  clear  threat  to  the  previously  stated  national  security 
interest  of  "ensuring  opportunity  for  individual  prosperity."’  In  a 
larger  sense,  the  deficit  impacts  on  national  security  in  several 
other  related  areas. 

First,  the  deficit  hamstrings  the  United  States'  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  by  forcing  us  into  dependency  upon  other  nations  for 
financial  support  to  achieve  American  security  objectives.  During 
Desert  Storm,  the  American  Secretary  of  State  traveled  around  the 
World  with  hat  in  hand  to  acquire  the  funds  necessary  to  protect  the 
vital  interests  of  the  United  States  and  our  allies.  The  added 
taxation  and/or  deficit  financing  required  for  the  United  States  to 
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singlehandedly  finance  the  liberation  of  Kuwait  could  easily  have 
been  sufficient  grounds  for  Congress  to  overturn  the  President's 
military  plan. 

The  federal  deficit  hits  national  defense  directly  in  the  budget 
process.  The  Budget  Enforcement  Act  (BEA)  of  1990  requires  that  any 
new  legislation  or  revenue  decrease  must  not  worsen  the  deficit.  At 
the  end  of  a  Congressional  session,  a  tally  is  run  of  the  total 
dollar  outlays.  If  a  violation  occurs,  a  targeted  sequestration  is 
invoked.  Social  Security  (including  Medicaid  and  Medicare),  federal 
retirement  payments  and  most  domestic  transfer  programs  are  exempt 
from  sequestration.  This  leaves  only  a  few  remaining  programs  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  punishment  for  a  major  violation.  Defense 
discretionary  outlays  seem  to  be  easy  targets  for  sequestration. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB)  has  certified 
Congressional  compliance  with  the  1991  spending  caps.  Actual 
discretionary  outlays  in  1992,  however,  are  estimated  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  to  top  the  official  caps  by  29 
billion  dollars. 10  If  revenues  are  decreased  as  a  result  of  the 
current  recession,  this  figure  could  increase,  making  ten  percent  of 
the  FY  92  Defense  Budget  susceptible  to  sequestration.  Moreover,  in 
accordance  with  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act,  caps  for  specific 
categories  disappear  in  1994  and  1995  and  are  replaced  with  a  single 
cap  on  all  discretionary  spending.  This  is  a  stringent  cap,  forcing 
budget  authority  and  outlays  to  fall  below  1993 's  dollar  levels. 

This  will  serve  to  force  defense  and  domestic  programs  to  compete 
directly  for  limited  resources. n  The  projected  cuts  could  not  be 
absorbed  by  the  Defense  Department  in  an  orderly  fashion  without 
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appropriating  less  than  the  cap  permits  in  1993.^2  with  the 
decreasing  global  threat  and  sluggish  growth  in  the  private  sector, 
it  is  not  hard  to  discern  where  the  axe  will  fall.  Certainly,  cuts 
in  defense  are  warranted.  The  question  is,  how  deep? 

Foreign  aid  is  a  key  factor  in  ensuring  access  to  foreign 
markets,  energy,  and  mineral  resources.  As  a  result  of  our  fiscal 
inability  to  assist  in  a  major  way  in  the  development  of  the  Central 
European  region,  these  markets  will  be  developed  by  the  European 
Community,  particularly  Germany.  American  companies  may  lose  acces 
to  these  markets  and  adversely  impact  a  stated  vital  interest  of  the 

United  States. 

Hemispheric  relationships  are  also  severely  affected  by  the 
inability  of  the  U.S.  to  provide  financial  assistance.  We  should  be 
vigorously  assisting  the  burgeoning  democracies  of  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  Basin.  But,  our  support  for  these  countries  on  our 
doorstep  is  nowhere  near  the  levels  required  to  ensure  their  economic 
growth. 

Writing  on  foreign  aid  to  developing  nations  of  the  Third  World 
and  Central  Europe,  S.J.  Deitchman  states: 

"Aa  pr«s«nc«  go««  with  aid,  tha  O.S.  prasanca  and  ita 
influanca  ovar  world  politica  will  daclina,  and  that  of  Japan 
(and  othar  donora  of  aconoaic  aaaiatanca)  will  bacoaa  aora 
proainant. . .  A  waakaning  of  prasanca  and  aconoaic  input  auat 
suraly  praaaga  a  lasaar  ability  to  craata  or  sustain  a  strong 
p.^itlon  in  thosa  araaa  if  that  should  bo  naadod  to  insura  our 
national  aacurity.  And  givan  our  own  naw  position  as  a  largo 
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dabtor  stata,  wa  ara  not  in  a  position  to  changa  tha  aituation  in 
tha  naar  futura."^* 

It  is  important  to  bring  up  several  additional  points.  First, 
each  succeeding  prognosticator,  whether  it  be  the  Administration's 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB)  or  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  (CBO)  overestimates  revenues  and  underestimates  expenses, 
thereby  consistently  underestimating  the  deficit.  The  CBO 
underestimated  the  FY  92  deficit  by  a  factor  of  approximately  16 
percent  ($58  billion)  between  30  January  1991  and  15  August  1991.^5 
The  August  1991  Budget  Update  assumes  a  recovery  from  the  recession 
beginning  in  the  second  quarter  of  FY  91  (January  -  February,  1991), 
which  did  not  happen  according  to  currently  available  economic 
indicators —  thereby  lessening  federal  tax  revenues.  Current 
Administration  and  Congressional  oversight  bodies  seem  inadequate  to 
the  task  of  bringing  the  budget  under  control. 

The  federal  deficit  is  mounting  and  is  seemingly  beyond  the 
control  of  our  political  leadership. To  quote  Alexander  Hamilton, 
the  father  of  American  finance:  the  establishment  of  the  national 
credit  on  a  firm  basis  is  essential, 

"as  long  as  nations  in  gonaral  continua  to  usa  (dabt)  as  a 
raaourca  in  war.  It  is  iapoaaibla  for  a  country  to  contand,  on 
agual  taras,  or  to  ba  sacura  againat  tha  antarprlaaa  of  othar 
nations,  without  baing  abla  agually  with  than  to  avail  itsalf  of 
this  important  r a s o u r c j  .  .  .  (ona  )  cannot  but  concluds  that  war, 
without  cradit,  would  ba  aora  than  a  graat  calamity--  it  would  ba 
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ruin. 


..  1  7 

In  an  essentially  peacetime  environment,  the  country  has  run  up  a 
colossal  debt  to  pay  for  the  federal  deficit.  In  the  event  of  a  war 
requiring  deficit  financing  such  as  World  War  II,  could  we  now 
finance  such  a  campaign?  A  national  military  objective  as  stated  in 
the  Chairman's  1992  National  Military  Strategy  is  the  ability  to 
handle  a  major  regional  contingency  with  adequate  reserves  to  face  a 
second. 18  One  wonders  if  we  could  finance  such  an  eventuality.  Our 
current  laissez  faire  attitude  toward  the  federal  deficit  severely 
limits  our  national  options  and  risks  denying  us  the  credit  that 
Alexander  Hamilton  deemed  indispensable  to  national  survival  almost 
200  years  ago. 


ENERGY  INDEPENDENCE  AS  A  NATIONAL  SECURITY  ISSUE 
As  an  industrialized  nation,  we  must  ensure  continued  access  to 
natural  resources.  Access  to  natural  resources  is  included  as  a 
vital  interest  in  the  U.S.  National  Security  Strategy. i®  The  most 
obvious  of  these  resources  is  oil.  America's  inability  to  come  to 
grips  with  its  energy  requirements  has  been  a  problem  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  This  lack  of  an  effective  energy  policy  is  closely 
intertwined  with  the  internal  economic  well-being  of  the  country  and 
has  strong  security  ramifications. 

Although  policy  makers  can  act  in  times  of  crisis  to  regulate 
supply,  demand  and  prices;  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  a 
constant,  forward-looking  energy  policy  during  peacetime. 

Historical  examples  of  the  use  of  supply,  demand  and  pricing  policies 
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may  be  drawn  as  a  result  of  the  Arab/OPEC  Oil  embargo  of  1973  and 
subsequent  energy  crises  to  the  United  States  and  her  European 
Allies. 20  Measures  taken  in  response  to  these  crises  helped  to 
decrease  the  total  control  of  the  oil  market  by  the  OPEC  countries. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  long  run,  free  market  forces  have  acted  to 
increase  the  United  States '  dependence  on  the  cheaper  Middle  East 
oil.  The  results  of  this  dependence  were  clearly  illustrated  during 
the  recent  Persian  Gulf  War. 21 

According  to  a  study  recently  released  by  the  U.S.  Army  Strategic 
Studies  Institute,  41  percent  of  the  U.S.'s  total  energy  supply  is 
from  oil.  Imports  of  oil  also  comprised  40  percent  of  the  U.S. trade 
deficit  in  1989.  Due  to  the  economic  costs  involved,  domestic  oil 
production  is  falling  at  a  rate  of  6  percent  per  year. 2 2  Recent 
statements  from  oil  company  executives  predict  a  further  15  percent 
decrease  in  refining  capability  over  the  next  five  to  ten  years  as 
clean  air  sanctions,  environmental  restrictions,  and  increased  costs 
come  into  effect. 2 3  as  a  result,  the  U.S.  will  become  even  more 
dependent  upon  foreign  oil  supplies. 

Current  figures  quoted  by  the  Energy  Information  Administration, 
show  that  63  percent  of  the  world's  proven  oil  reserves  are  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  U.S.,  which  had  previously  not  been  heavily 
dependent  upon  Gulf  oil  has  significantly  increased  its  use  of  these 
relatively  cheap  sources  steadily  since  1985.  (See  accompanying 
table. )  Our  major  trading  partners.  Western  Europe  and  Japan  are 
already  heavily  dependent  on  Gulf  oil  for  their  oil  needs. 2 <  Because 
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U.S.  IMPORTS  FROM  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 


□  108,068  BBL  PER  DAY 


TABLE  1 

SOURCE:  U.S.  ENERGY  INFORMATION  ADMINISTRATION 
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of  the  interdependence  of  our  economies,  we  are  extremely  vulnerable 
to  fluctuations  in  the  price  and/or  availability  of  oil,  in 
particular  from  the  politically  unpredictable  Middle  East. 

Because  of  this  dependency,  we  remain  heavily  involved  with  the 
World's  most  turbulent  region.  We  have  been  involved  in  numerous 
crises  in  the  region  as  a  result  of  this  involvement.  Starting  with 
the  1956  Invasion  of  the  Suez,  the  fall  of  the  Shah  of  Iran,  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  unrest  in  Lebanon,  the  reflagging  of 
Kuwaiti  tankers  and  the  defense  and  liberation  of  Kuwait,  the  U.S.'s 
Middle  East  policy  has  consumed  a  fortune  in  resources  and  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  American  soldiers. 

Steps  have  been  taken,  unilaterally  and  bilaterally,  to  bring 
peace  to  the  region.  The  U.S.  has  worked  hard  to  offset  the  effects 
of  a  future  oil  shortage  through  strategic  stockpiling  and 
international  agreements  to  "share  the  pain"  with  our  allies.  These 
actions,  although  laudable  in  concept  and  execution,  still  only  work 
at  the  symptoms  of  a  bigger  problem.  That  problem  is  that  as  a 
nation,  we  refuse  to  come  to  grips  with  our  overdependence  on  oil. 

THE  GLOBAL  ENVIRONMENT  AS  A  NATIONAL  SECURITY  ISSUE 

There  has  been  much  debate  about  the  national  security  aspects  of 
the  environment.  Environmental  concerns  have  come  much  more  to  the 
nation's  attention  in  the  recent  past  for  three  reasons.  First,  the 
downfall  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  given  room  for  debate  about  other, 
non-military  concerns.  Environmental  damage  in  the  former  communist 
countries  has  been  extensive  and  has  served  to  highlight  the  effects 
of  wanton  environmental  policies.  Second,  long  term  droughts  in  the 
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western  United  States  and  the  Sahelian  Region  of  Africa  have  brought 
the  media  spotlight  to  the  prospect  of  global  warming. 

A  third,  and  perhaps  the  most  cogent  reason  is  the  discovery  that 
the  global  ecosphere  is  not  as  resilient  as  once  imagined.  The 
recent  discovery  of  the  depletion  of  the  Antarctic's  Stratospheric 
Ozone  Layer  showed  that  we  have  already  done  severe  damage  to  our 
atmosphere.  It  has  happened  far  faster  than  previously  imagined 
possible. Ocean  sediment  and  polar  ice  samples  taken  in  the  late 
1980 's  show  that,  according  to  a  noted  geochemist  Wallace  Broecker, 

"(The)  Earth's  cliaata  doas  not  raapond  to  forcing  in  a  aaooth 
and  gradual  way.  Rathar,  it  raaponda  in  aharp  juapa  which 
involva  larga-acala  r a o r g a n i z a t i o n  of  Earth's  syataa....Hs  aust 
consldar  tha  poasibility  that  tha  aain  rsaponasa  of  tha  aystsa  to 
our  provocation  of  tha  ataoaphara  will  coaa  in  juaps  whoaa  tiaing 
and  aagnitude  ara  unp r a d i c t ab  1  a  .  " 

The  resultant  effects  to  this  point  seem  to  be  limited  to  increased 
incidence  of  skin  cancer.  The  effects  of  greenhouse  warming  could 
occur  in  our  lifetime  and  have  devastating  consequences  on  coastal 
areas,  available  arable  lands,  and  water  supplies. 

The  major  problems  of  the  global  environment  are: 

A.  Greenhouse  warming  of  the  atmosphere 

B.  Acid  rain 

C.  Ozone  depletion 

D.  Deforestation  of  the  tropical  rain  forest 

E.  Degradation  of  arable  lands:  desertification,  salination  and 
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loss  to  urbanization 

F.  Overuse  and  pollution  of  the  Earth's  water  supply 

These  are  global  problems.  Each  carries  the  seeds  of  conflict, 
destabilization,  and  some  degree  of  threat  to  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States.  The  threats  from  environmental 
degradation  span  the  continuum  from  survival  to  peripheral  interests. 
Lack  of  action  may  lead  to  the  following  types  of  global  problems: 
decrease  in  agricultural  productivity,  economic  decline,  population 
migration,  and  breakdown  of  social  institutions . 2 ’ 

Decreases  in  agricultural  productivity  will  have  a  great  effect 
on  the  Third  World.  Reduced  harvests  will  serve  to  exacerbate 
tension  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  hemispheres.  Due  to  urban 
encroachment,  desertification,  soil  salination  (the  result  of 
inappropriate,  inorganic  fertilization),  and  other  causes,  developing 
nations  will  experience  a  decline  of  approximately  39  percent  per 
capita  of  arable  lands  through  2025.^8  According  to  the  geographer, 
Vaclav  Smil,  the  planet  will  lose  100  million  hectares  of  arable  land 
by  2000.29  Coupled  with  current  food  distribution  imbalances, 
increased  shortages  are  inevitable. 

According  to  experts,  the  displacement  of  large  population  groups 
is  a  primary  cause  of  conflict. Because  of  the  social  and 
political  pressures  exerted  on  humans  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
directly  trace  population  migrations  to  ecological  causes.  Dr.  Jodi 
L.  Jacobson  delivers  a  good  case  for  environmental  refugees  in  a 
paper  entitled  "Environmental  Refugees:  A  Yardstick  of 
Habitability . "2 1  As  a  result  of  ecologically  caused  agricultural 
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shortages,  we  have  seen  population  migration  of  millions  occurring 
between  Bangladesh  and  India  in  the  last  three  decades.  This  is  the 
result  of  flooding  and  the  subsequent  loss  of  agricultural  lands  in 
the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  River  Deltas. 32  in  our  own  hemisphere, 
the  migration  from  El  Salvador  to  Honduras  because  of  agricultural 
land  stress  was  a  primary  cause  of  the  1969  "Soccer  War"  between 

those  countries. 3 3 

Because  so  much  of  the  Earth's  population  is  dependant  upon 
agriculture  and  natural  resources,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  economic  aspects  of  ecologically  induced  shortages.  This  is 
probably  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  environmental  problem,  as 
it  contributes  to  conflict  between  the  "haves  and  the  have  nots." 

The  hardest  environmental  effect  to  judge  is  the  impact  on  the  social 
structures  of  affected  regions.  It  seems  intuitive  that  subsistence 
farmers  displaced  by  degradation  of  arable  land  would  migrate  to  the 
city  to  find  labor.  Mass  migrations  of  people  from  farms  to  the  city 
could  easily  shift  ethnic  power  bases  and  alter  other  socio-political 
structures . 3 <  Countries  that  were  once  able  to  feed  themselves  may 
become  food  importers. 

Ecological  problems  worsen  and  become  more  compelling  to  the 
policy  maker  and  his  constituency  than  before.  First,  we  are  faced 
with  a  multitude  of  interrelated  scarcities  and  depletions.  Water 
distribution,  pollution,  agricultural  degradation,  global  warming, 
and  overfishing  exert  synergistic,  inimical  effects  upon  the  Earth. 
These  changes  are  occurring  at  an  accelerated  pace,  leaving  little 
time  to  adapt  socially  or  technologically  to  the  challenge.  With 
tremendous  population  growth,  particularly  in  the  lesser  developed 
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countries,  we  are  consuming  limited  resources  at  a  much  faster  rate 
than  ever  before.  The  shortages  of  resources  are  becoming  critical. 

As  environmentally-induced  shortages  increase,  wealth  production 
in  developing  countries  decreases.  This  decrease  in  wealth 
production  relative  to  worker  input  causes  a  gap  in  perceived 
achievement,  referred  to  as  relative  deprivation.  Relative 
deprivation  is  also  a  primary  cause  of  conflict  according  to  some 
theorists . ^  * 

These  environmental  concerns  are  threats  to  American  national 
interests.  Scarcities  of  water,  seafood  (the  critical  source  of 
protein  for  most  of  the  littorals  of  the  Earth),  and  usable 
agricultural  lands  may  cause  groups  to  attempt  to  forcibly 
appropriate  their  subsistence  requirements  from  others.  In 
combination  with  population  migrations  from  areas  of  relative  need, 
these  factors  may  well  set  the  stage  for  conflict,  thus  disrupting 
our  pursuit  of  a  new  world  order  under  the  rule  of  law. 

THE  CHALLENGES  OF  DOMESTIC  POLICY  IN  A  DEMOCRACY 

Three  of  the  major  domestic  problems  related  to  national  security 
have  been  discussed:  debt,  oil  dependence  and  the  environment.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  why  each  is  a  credible  threat  to 
national  security.  There  are  unique  problems  associated  with  each  of 
the  domestic  issues  which  make  them  difficult  to  deal  with 
individually  at  the  national  policy  level. 

There  are  also  facts  of  life  in  a  democracy  which  make  finding 
solutions  to  domestic  issues  difficult,  in  general.  Some  of  the 
major  factors  in  America  today  are:  the  need  to  build  consensus. 
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political  disunity,  the  federal  budget  deficit,  lack  of  long  term 
perspective  and  the  structure  of  the  national  security  policy  making 
apparatus.  Each  of  these  issues  must  be  dealt  with  in  formulating  a 
long  term  solution  to  the  domestic  policy  problem. 

A.  Consensus.  Lack  of  a  sense  of  urgency  and  the  subsequent 
inability  to  build  consensus  are  probably  the  major  obstacles  in 
successfully  addressing  these  domestic  national  security  interests. 
The  people  and  the  government  are  the  key  players  in  building 
consensus  in  support  of  the  national  security  strategy.  Political 
consensus  must  be  achieved  for  success  in  national  security  policy. 
Negative  factors  in  consensus  building  result  from  many  causes. 

Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  Americans  are  not  conscious  of 
the  vast  federal  deficit,  there  is  ambiguity  as  to  how  important  the 
deficit  really  is.  Noted  economists  consistently  agree  that  some 
deficit  spending,  particularly  to  spur  GNP  growth  is  appropriate. ^ 6 
However,  the  percentage  of  debt  to  GNP  has  now  risen  to  almost  seven 
percent.  No  one  country  has  ever  amassed  such  a  colossal  amount  of 
public  debt  as  our  government  has  to  pay  for  this  deficit  spending 
binge.  The  sheer  size  of  the  American  economy  is  so  large  that  it 
dominates  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  one  has  been  able  to 
unequivocally  state  what  the  results  of  this  huge  debt  can  be,  not 
only  for  our  own  economic  well-being,  but  also  for  the  global 
economy. 

In  the  area  of  energy  policy,  the  glut  of  oil  produced  following 
the  Gulf  War,  by  cash-hungry  producers  (OPEC  and  non-OPEC)  has  caused 
fuel  prices  to  descend  to  the  lowest  levels  since  the  1979  Iran 
crisis.  Since  gas  prices  are  so  low  and  oil  is  so  plentiful,  the 
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American  people  seem  to  have  been  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of 
complacency  with  respect  to  energy  policy.  Therefore,  there  is 
little  consensus  to  act  decisively  with  respect  to  the  domestic 
energy  problem. 

This  lack  of  consensus  among  the  American  electorate  also 
surfaces  in  the  environmental  area.  It  is  extremely  hard  to  make  a 
case  for  the  seriousness  of  the  global  environmental  crisis,  because 
its  effects  are  not  visible  to  the  vast  majority  of  Americans. 
Coupled  with  American  agriculture's  annual  miracle,  the  truly 
dangerous  environmental  issues  of  global  warming,  ozone  depletion, 
destruction  of  the  rain  forests,  and  water  shortages  are  hidden. 

Militant  environmentalism  has  turned  off  many  Americans  about 
environmental  issues.  Some  of  the  environmentalist  lobby's  biggest 
victories,  such  as  the  virtual  halting  of  nuclear  power  plant 
construction  in  America,  may  turn  out  to  have  been  the  biggest 
detractors  to  their  cause. Environmental  causes  must  be  linked  to 
global  economic  good,  rather  than  simply  for  the  sake  of  having 
untrammeled  wilderness. 

B.  Political  Disunity.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
reflects  the  political  disunity  and  inability  to  solve  domestic 
problems  before  they  reach  the  crisis  stage.  According  to  Joseph 
Nye,  our  democracy  is  very  inefficient  in  converting  resources  to 
power . 

"Th«  a.s.  political  syctaa  proaotas  fraadoa  at  tha  axpanaa  of 
afficiancy.  In  tha  currant  inforaation  baaad  aconoay,  which 
raqulraa  tiaaly  raaponaa  to  naw  inforaation,  Aaarican 
i n a f f i c i a n c  i  a  a  in  powar  convaralon  aay  bacoaa  ovarly 
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•  xpansiva  . 
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The  American  democratic  system  was  instituted  by  an  18th  Century 
group  of  citizens  with  fear  of  strong,  central  government.  The 
system  of  checks  and  balances  inherent  in  our  system  is  an  invitation 
to  struggle  and  has  become  a  potent  force  for  stymieing  action  on 
important  domestic  issues.  The  apparent  disorganization  and  lack  of 
bipartisanship  in  the  Congress  are  reflected  in  the  lack  of  a 
domestic  agenda. 

The  breakdown  of  the  seniority  system  and  party  discipline  have 
weakened  Congress'  ability  to  handle  domestic  issues.  Because  of 
this  breakdown,  power  has  shifted  from  the  traditional  party 
leadership  and  committee  structures  to  individuals  with  expertise 
and/or  constituencies  in  the  proposed  legislation.  An  even  greater 
impact  has  been  made  on  the  committee  process  by  a  demonstrated 
unwillingness  to  take  responsibility  by  Congressional  leaders. The 
deficit  problem  has  served  to  heighten  the  importance  of  the 
appropriation  committees  which  hold  the  purse  strings  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  committees,  further  weakening  the  committee  process. 

C.  The  Federal  Budget  Deficit.  The  deficit  itself  has  been  a 
key  factor  in  the  inaction  on  a  domestic  agenda  as  it  pertains  to 
national  security.  Debate  in  each  area  of  domestic  policy  has  been 
heightened  by  the  added  question  of  where  to  cut  expenditures  in 
order  to  pay  for  these  domestic  programs.  The  U.S.  is  the  richest, 
yet  most  lightly  taxed  country  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD).  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
deficit  problem  is  as  much  political  as  it  is  economic. 
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D.  Long  Term  Perspective.  The  American  government  rarely  takes 
a  long  term  view  of  policy,  either  foreign  or  domestic.  This  can  be 
attributed  to  the  short  term  results  necessitated  by  the  biennial 
election  process  in  the  Congress.  It  is  also  attributable  to  the 
high  number  and  the  low  level  to  which  patronage  appointments  are 
made  by  the  executive  branch.  These  appointees  have  varying  levels 
of  expertise  in  their  positions  and  in  many  cases  serve  less  than  two 
years.  The  effects  of  this  system  are  very  disruptive  on  domestic 
policy  making  and  execution. 

E.  The  Role  of  Conservatism.  While  this  administration  has  been 
almost  universally  applauded  for  cool,  expert  handling  of 
international  affairs  and  crises,  they  have  been  almost  as 
universally  criticized  for  their  lack  of  a  long  term  strategy. *2  The 
problem  is  exacerbated  by  the  conservative  laissez  faire  attitude 
with  respect  to  the  economy.  This  is  reflected  directly  in  the 
administration's  seeming  unwillingness  to  formulate  meaningful,  long 
term,  fiscal  direction,  energy  and  environmental  policy. 

THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  INSTITUTIONAL  STRUCTURE 
Another  key  to  the  poor  integration  of  domestic  issues  into  the 
National  Security  Strategy  of  the  U.S.  is  the  structure  of  the 
National  Security  Council  (NSC)  and  the  Council's  staff.  The 
National  Security  Council  was  not  formed  to  deal  with  America's  then 
robus'c  domestic  economy.  Originally  formed  by  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947,  the  council's  function  was: 

"...to  advisa  tha  Praaidant  with  raapact  to  tha  intagration  of 
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doaaatic , 


foreign. 


Jtnd  ailitary  policiaa  relating  to  the  national 


aacurity  eo  as  to  enable  the  eilitarv  eerviees  and  the  other 

departaants  and  agencies  of  the  govarnaent  to  cooperate  aore 

affectively  in  aatters  involving  national  security.  (eaphasis 

added  ) 


From  the  very  beginning,  there  existed  an  unequal  weighting  of 
the  three  elements  of  national  power.  The  preeminent  leg  was  the 
military.  That  fact  has  shown  up  repeatedly,  from  the  build-up  for 
the  Cold  War,  right  up  to  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  each 
succeeding  President  has  reorganized  and/or  used  the  Council  and  its 
professional  staff  as  he  has  seen  fit.  The  NSC  and  its  professional 
staff  have  only  the  power  afforded  them  by  the  President. ♦♦  Most 
recently.  President  Bush  has  shown  great  confidence  and  rapport  with 
the  members  of  the  Council. The  trio  of  National  Security  Advisor, 
Brent  Scoweroft,  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  Richard  Cheney  all  work  well  together,  with  Brent  Scoweroft 
serving  as  the  honest  broker.  He  ensures  that  each  department's 
views  are  equally  represented  to  the  President.  This  honest 
brokerage  has  not  always  been  the  case.  In  previous  administrations, 
feuds  have  occurred  between  the  cabinet  departments  and  the  NSC, 
again  causing  difficulties  in  the  integration  of  key  issues  of 
national  security  policy. 

The  current  NSC  organization  calls  for  a  three-tiered  decision 
making  process.  The  domestic  departments  at  test,  have  their  views 
spottily  presented  at  the  Presidential  decision  level,  as  they  are 
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not  statutory  members.  Access  to  the  President  is  the  primary  "coin 
of  the  realm"  at  that  level.  Indeed,  the  President's  primary  advisor 
on  domestic  affairs  until  recently  was  White  House  Chief  of  Staff, 
John  Sununu. 

A  corresponding  shortcoming  with  the  structure  of  the  NSC  and 
staff  is  the  policy  supervision  role  of  the  Council.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  administration  spends  80  percent  of  its  time  formulating 
policy  and  20  percent  supervising  the  execution.  These  roles  are 
reversed  in  high  performing  organizations.  Mr.  Scowcroft  himself 
says  that  "policy  implementation  is  the  poor  stepchild  of  the  whole 
governmental  process."  It  is  not  uncommon  for  key  Presidential 
decisions  in  the  area  of  national  security  and  specifically  domestic 
issues,  to  fail  to  be  carried  out.*’ 

President  Eisenhower  recognized  this  when  he  created  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  NSC,  an  Operations  Coordinating  Group  that  was  to 
follow  up  on  execution  of  Presidential  decisions.  Concurrently, 
Eisenhower  included  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Budget 
Director  to  the  meetings  of  the  NSC.*® 

The  actions  of  President  Eisenhower  with  respect  to  the  council 
serve  to  bring  to  light  the  natural  tension  between  the  primarily 
externally  oriented  diplomatic  and  military  elements  of  national 
power  and  the  more  domestically  oriented  economic  elements.  Mr. 
Eisenhower  enunciated  this  competition  most  clearly.  He  said: 

"Every  gun  that  la  aada,  every  warehip  launched,  every  rocket 
fired  algnlflea,  In  the  final  aanaa,  a  theft  from  thoae  who 
hunger  and  are  not  fad,  thoae  who  are  cold  and  are  not  clothed. 
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Th«  cost  of  ons  aodsrn  heavy  boabar  is  this:  a  aodarn  brick 


school  in  Bora  than  thirty  cities.  It  is  two  slactric  power 
plants,  each  serving  a  town  of  60,000  population.  It  is  two 
fine,  fully  equipped  hospitals.  It  is  soaa  fifty  Biles  of 
concrete  highway.  We  pay  for  a  single  fighter  plana  with  a  half 
Billion  bushels  of  wheat.  We  pay  for  a  single  destroyer  with  new 
hones  that  could  have  housed  Bora  than  8,000  people."*^ 

Because  of  this  resource  competition  between  these  aspects  of 
national  security,  domestic  concerns  seem  to  conflict  with  the  more 
traditional  national  security  goals.  In  fact,  however,  a  country 
cannot  have  a  strong  military  or  diplomatic  system  without  the 
economic  wherewithal  to  support  it. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  actions  may  be  required  to  improve  this  nation's 
ability  to  channel  its  resources  more  efficiently  toward  the  elements 
of  national  power  in  the  securing  of  national  interests. 

Structurally,  the  national  security  process  needs  to  be  looked  at 
closely  in  the  light  of  the  decreased  military  threat  to  the  U.S. 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  and  its  subsequent  revisions  were 
principally  directed  toward  the  survival  of  the  country  and  its 
foreign  allies.  The  nation's  security  was  viewed  primarily  through 
the  military  aspects  of  the  Cold  War  prism.  Therefore,  the  current 
structure  is  inherently  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  new  challenges  of 
the  post  Cold  War  period.  All  three  elements  of  national  power, 
i.e.,  economic,  military  and  political  must  be  given  equal  voice  in 
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national  security  strategy  formulation.  Treasury,  the  Director  of 
the  Budget,  and  other  key  domestic  policy  leaders  need  regular  access 
to  the  President  in  a  formalized  manner.  The  interagency  process 
needs  to  be  streamlined  and  given  teeth. 

These  recommendations  could  possibly  be  served  best  by  the 
creation  of  a  new  organization,  coequal  with  the  National  Security 
Council.  This  entity  could  be  called  the  National  Economic  Security 
Council.  Included  in  this  organization  would  be  the  functions  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  the  Domestic  Policy  Council,  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  and  some  of  the  current  members  of  the  NSC 
professional  staff.  The  staff  of  the  Council  would  oversee 
interagency  groups  with  high  level  representation  from  the 
departments  of  Commerce,  Treasury,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Transportation,  Education,  Interior  and  Energy. 

Under  this  system,  the  President  would  appoint  a  Special 
Assistant  for  National  Economic  Security  Affairs.  This  individual 
would  supervise  the  pursuit  of  national  interests  as  they  related  to 
domestic  economic  affairs.  Functional  areas  under  this  entity  would 
include : 

A.  National  Economic  Security  Strategy.  This  strategy  would  be 
published  annually  and  address  broad  ranging  issues  such  as  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy,  trade  policy,  energy  policy,  the  environment  (as 
it  relates  to  economic  growth)  labor  and  industrial  policy.  This 
strategy  would  also  include  strictly  defense  related  areas  such  as 
reconstitution,  the  defense  industrial  base,  and  the  economic  effects 
of  the  defense  program. 

B.  Senior  Interagency  Groups.  High  level  members  of  each  of  the 
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domestic  departments  would  meet  in  these  fora  to  pinpoint 
responsibility  in  affairs  which  cross  interagency  lines.  These 
groups  would  coordinate  the  administration's  approach  to  various 
domestic  problems  within  each  department's  area  of  expertise.  These 
groups  would  be  chaired  at  the  highest  level  by  the  President's 
Economic  Security  Advisor  and  would  be  supported  by  working  groups  at 
the  deputy  secretary  level,  the  recommendations  from  whom  would  be 
taken  to  the  President  through  the  Economic  Security  Advisor.  The 
interagency  groups  would  help  to  provide  much  needed  long  term  focus 
and  would  be  responsible  to  follow  up  on  Presidential  decisions. 

C.  Legislative  Liaison.  A  close  rapport  with  the  Congress  is 
essential  for  the  success  of  any  domestic  program.  Political 
considerations  aside,  once  a  course  has  been  set,  it  would  be  the 
mission  of  this  office  to  ensure  the  Administration's  domestic  agenda 
is  pushed  through  the  Congress  and  that  bills  surfacing  in  both 
houses  would  be  supportive  of  United  States'  national  interests,  as 
stated  in  the  National  Economic  Strategy  and  the  National  Security 
Strategy  of  the  United  States. 

D.  Media  Affairs.  The  Media  Affairs  Office  would  be  responsible 
to  educate  and  inform  the  American  public  on  such  issues  as  the 
budget  and  its  effects  on  the  economy,  the  environment,  trade  policy 
and  ramifications,  economic  performance  and  long  term  economic  growth 
strategy. 

E.  Domestic  Affairs  Office.  This  agency  would  surface  issues 
and  coordinate  the  agendas  of  the  interagency  groups  in  each  of  the 
domestic  policy  areas  including  energy,  the  environment,  health, 
education,  transportation,  commerce,  labor,  and  interior. 
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F.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  0MB  would  continue  to 


operate  as  it  currently  does,  with  a  closer  link  to  national  security 
affairs  through  the  National  Economic  Security  Council. 

G.  Environmental  Security  office.  This  office  would  establish 
environmental  policy  for  the  country  and  would  coordinate  global  and 
regional  environmental  affairs  which  impact  on  the  nation. 

This  is  only  the  barest  of  outlines  as  to  how  this  new  entity 
might  be  formed.  In  reality,  there  are  several  keys  to  this  agency's 
ultimate  success  or  failure: 

1.  The  President  must  be  the  focal  point  of  domestic  economic 
affairs . 

2.  The  National  Economic  Security  Council  must  have  access  to 
the  President  or  it  should  not  be  created. 

3.  Members  of  the  Council  or  the  National  Economic  Security 
Advisor  himself  should  chair  all  meetings  of  the  interagency  groups 
and  council  meetings. 

4.  At  the  beginning  of  each  new  Administration,  the  President 
should  outline,  in  writing,  the  projected  charter  for  the  NESC  during 
his  administration,  as  all  power  to  the  Council  would  come  from  the 
President  himself. 

A  FEW  IMMEDIATE  AGENDA  ITEMS  FOR  THE  NESC 

As  a  nation  we  may  have  reached  a  crisis  point  with  the  federal 
budget  deficit.  The  total  debt  accumulated  by  the  Federal  Government 
is  approximately  three  trillion  dollars.  This  amount  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  our  total  annual  GNP.  If  nothing  else,  this 
demonstrated  inability  to  make  hard  fiscal  decisions  "crowds  out" 
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private  investment  by  placing  the  government  into  direct  competition 
with  the  private  sector  in  the  capital  markets.  Moreover,  it  robs 
Americans  of  a  sense  of  control  over  our  own  affairs  and  may  have 
impact  on  our  sovereignty.  The  deficit  needs  to  be  brought  under 
control . 

Domestic  energy  policy  is  a  complex  and  difficult  issue.  Much  is 
at  stake,  including  continued  economic  growth,  the  transportation 
industry,  the  environment,  and  independence  from  foreign  sources,  not 
to  mention  national  security.  But  these  are  all  areas  which  are 
worthy  of  action.  A  comprehensive  energy  policy  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  fixing  many  deep  rooted  American  problems,  including  trade  and 
federal  deficits. 

Although  domestic  environmental  legislation  is  important,  an 
equally  cogent  issue  is  cooperation  in  interregional  and 
international  ecological  protection.  Innovative  ways  must  be  found 
that  allow  the  lesser  developed  countries  of  the  world  to  reach  their 
full  productive  capacity  without  destroying  their  natural  wealth  and 
the  global  habitat  in  which  we  all  reside.  The  recently  established 
program  of  debt  forgiveness  for  rain  forest  protection  in  South 
America  is  an  example  of  this.  Until  industry  understands  the  long 
term  economic  advantage  of  clean  water,  air,  and  power  we  will  have 
little  meaningful  environmental  legislation,  short  of  crisis. 

COWCLUSIOW 

The  continued  deficit  financing  of  our  nation's  requirements 
cannot  continue  unabated.  Our  continued  dependence  upon  foreign  oil 
will  keep  the  country  mired  in  a  centuries  old  conflict  with  no  end 
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in  sight.  Continued  poor  management  of  natural  resources  on  a  global 
scale  is  steadily  setting  up  an  ecological  disaster,  the  extent  of 
which  we  can  only  guess  at. 

The  nation's  current  national  security  structure  was  created  to 
counter  a  threat  which  no  longer  exists.  Furthermore,  along  with  the 
defeat  of  Soviet  Communism,  other  threats  to  our  national  interests 
have  risen  which  span  the  continuum  of  interests  from  peripheral  to 
survival.  The  current  threats  in  the  environment,  the  national 
economy  and  in  energy  policy  are  not  responsive  to  the  traditional 
tools  of  national  power  used  during  the  cold  war  against  an  external 
threat.  These  threats  pose  a  more  subtle,  but  equally  inimical 
challenge  to  American  hegemony.  If  we  are  to  fulfill  the  vision  of 
the  United  States  at  the  center  of  a  new  world  order,  we  must  counter 
these  domestic  threats  with  innovation  and  renewed  vigor.  It  would 
be  sinful  to  squander  the  fruits  of  victory  in  the  Cold  War  because 
of  our  inability  to  control  our  own  internal  economic  destiny. 
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